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PUBLIC NEEDS AND THE “JERRY-BUILDER.” 


E live in an era of discoveries, and our ideas 
of the moral excellence or otherwise of many 
of the great figures in history have been 
radically altered as the result of investi- 
gation. Lucretia Borgia no longer appears 

+) us to merit her historical position as a monster of 
iniquity, but is rather represented as an amiable and accom- 
nlished woman, who died in the odour of sanctity ; while Queen 
Elizabeth is stripped of much of the romance lent by an 
imperfect knowledge of contemporary facts. As we investigate 
we come to the unromantic conclusion that many of the figures 
which have been throned in our imagination as saints and 
sinners have no right to the picturesque and interesting positions 
yhich they have previously held ; in a word, drabness instead 
of startling black and white becomes the prevailing tint in the 
universe of realities. 

We may be shaking the cherished conviction of many if we 
venture to suggest that one of the most denounced characters 
of modern life does not altogether merit his well-recognised 
position in the hierarchy of crime—we refer to the so-called 
“ ierry-builder.” 

It may be that we condemn him before the bar of public 
opinion on the principle that though “ offence must come, 
woe to him by whom offence cometh.” 

Whether this is the true ground of our objection to him or 
not, it is yet easily proved that the major part of the inhabitants 
of these islands are, so to speak, accessories after the fact ; in 
other words, they benefit by the work of those to whom they 
ete out unsparing condemnation. 

We take his houses, we place our cherished possessions in 
them, hanging our old masters on his walls, and then when we 
have a little spare time we abuse him and his work and hold 
iim up to universal opprobrium. 

Yet, after all, what remains the measure of his sin and the 
sum of his iniquity? Is it that he has committed a clever 
traud and deceived us by devious and cunning devices? We 
can hardly imagine this, for we have not entered into possession 
ot his handiwork blindfold. The exercise of ordinary intelli- 
gence will enable most of us to know at the outset what we are 
golng to get. His work is so universally known that we have 
plenty of warning from those who suffer under like conditions. 
__ Is it that he deceived the guardians of public interests, 
in the shape of urban and rural surveyors, inspectors, and men 
in ike positions ? Obviously not, for his plans have originally 
'o be submitted to the controlling authority, his drains have 
'o be passed by the same body, he has to satisfy its officers 
that he has not infringed any of the by-laws in force in 
the locality ; clearly, therefore, we cannot condemn him on 
the second count. zr 
Possibly we object to his work on esthetic considerations ; 
wate if so, why do we accept it at the outset and voluntarily 
condemn ourselves to live among surroundings we dislike ? 
| We are painfully step by step forced to the conclusion that 
ve take the jerry-builder’s house because it suits us to do so; 
that, in plain language, he fills a gap in the great chain of supply 
and demand, thus filling a public need. 

® may. of course, dislike him because we feel that our 
by tae is his opportunity, and that he has enriched himself 
this | ing advantage of our needs, but we doubt whether even 
esser count can be thoroughly proved against him, We 


not infrequently hear of the failure of such men to meet their 
creditors’ demands. Many of them, after struggling through 
an amount of work and mass of financial entanglements to 
meet the weekly claims of their workmen and to pay for material, 
die poor men, having, in plain terms, served the community 
“not wisely but too well.” 

But if we come to the conclusion that, whatever his morals 
may be, we are better without his works, it becomes necessary 
to ask what are the alternatives and how can they be brought 
about. It would be a happy state, closely resembling the 
millennium, as it presents itself to an architect, if every man 
would build his own house and employ his own architect ; but 
many have at some time or other been confronted with the 
saying—which we should like to see obliterated from literature 
and speech—that “ Fools build houses and wise men live in 
them’; and the speaker who tells us so usually adopts the 
attitude of one who has discovered a profound truth, proving 
at once his discretion and the profundity of his learning. 

Corporate bodies from time to time undertake housing 
schemes for the working-classes, but we have never yet heard 
of any corporate proposal to provide dwellings for the middle 
classes ; nor is there any clear showing of a demand for munici- 
pal action in this direction. Even our garden cities are largely 
dependent on the speculator, whom the unkind term the jerry- 
builder, though to a certain extent he has to work in such 
districts under closer supervision and is tied down to a special 
form of design. 

Now, it is abundantly clear that if public bodies could supply 
us with houses at a profit they would in many cases do so; 
but the fact remains that the much-abused speculative jerry- 
builder is the only individual who is willing to take the financial 
risk involved in housing the main bulk of the community, and 
that, so far from meting out to him blame and condemnation, 
we should view his efforts with charity until we can replace his 
work under some more ideal system. 

It must be remembered that much of the work of the late 
eighteenth and the early past of the nineteenth century was 
what we should term speculative building, though it is true 
that under the still lingering effects of tradition such work took 
more pleasing forms than similar efforts of to-day. The culture 
of the eighteenth century, its dignified sense of order, and its 
refinement and reticence are reflected in the meanest examples 
of the work of the time. It is, in effect, the utter absence of 
such tradition which reflects the public ignorance and want of 
training which gives to the jerry-builder's work of to-day its 
more offensive qualities. Men being but the product, and their 
work the outcome of their environment, it is unfair to open the 
vials of our wrath on them. 

All that can be done is by wise regulation of public bodies 
as to the spacing and arrangement of blocks of houses and, 
wherever possible, by exercising public control over the design 
of buildings abutting on public streets and open spaces. 

For the rest, we must hope for that growth of public appre- 
ciation and taste in matters connected with art as will make 
it unprofitable to build ugly and ill-designed houses, thus 
forcing the speculative builder to take either professional advice 
in such matters or by education remove his own disabilities. 
If we are really of opinion that the walls of the average house 
are too slight or its roof too unsubstantial, the remedy lies. in 
the greater stringency of by-laws which regulate these points. 
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We cannot fairly blame the speculator, who often builds on 
a very narrow margin of estimated profit, for building as 
cheaply as he is allowed to. Were an individual speculator to 
do otherwise he would probably find himself placed in a dis- 
advantageous position compared with his fellow who toes 
the line. ; 

The average man who takes a house usually concerns himself 
with getting as much space as he can for the lowest rent, and is 
willing to deceive himself until he finds his unwise action meets 
with its natural consequences. 

Bernard Shaw has somewhat caustically referred in one of 
his works to the Englishman’s habit of grumbling if he finds he 
has made a bad bargain, contrasting it with the Jew’s greater 
caution at the outset, coupled by his appreciation of the binding 
nature of a contract, and we are convinced that there is much 
of the Englishman’s feeling with regard to his relation with ‘the 
speculative builder. 

e We are therefore driven to the painful conclusion that, 
instead of having to deal with a criminal who should be 
restrained by the community, we shall, unless others betray 
greater initiative, still go on using his handiwork. 

Nor must we forget another aspect of the case. The smaller 
architects’ houses of the more picturesque type, such as we now 
see in many of our garden suburbs, are too much of tlie nature 
of freak creations, and an anxiety to be quaint and picturesque 
at all costs frequently prevents such houses from giving full 
satisfaction to an outsider; while, whatever may be said for the 
speculator, he is bent on giving the largest possible amo int of 
accommodation for a given sum. 

The more the work of the architect is brought into accordance 
with the clear demands of common sense the greater will be the 
inducement of the public to seek his aid and the less his inclina- 
we to take the substitute provided by the untrained speculative 

uilder. 





THE RELATION OF ENGINEERING AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 


THERE are few developments of modern civilisation 
which are more to be regretted in the public interests 
than the divorce of architecture and civil engineering, 
and it becomes a pertinent question whether such a 
separation is necessary, or whether we can yet bridge over the 
gulf which lies between the two professions. 

Two main considerations seem to be the cause for the division 
which now exists—one the public willingness to aceept great 
works of engineering as necessary evils from an esthetic stand- 
point, the other the greater extent to which the engineer must 
he immersed in the practical considerations of high mathematical 
problems which have to be solved in connection with many 
engineering works. ! ; 

The absorption ina certain field of inquiry leads in this, as in 
other cases, to the narrowing of the mental standpoint, which 
tends to confine itself to the solution of purely practical wants 
and leads to the neglect of «sthetic considerations. The 
greatly increased use of iron is a further factor which has 
served to widen the division separating the two callings. What- 
ever we may say in defence of the esthetic appearance of steel 
structures, we all feel that they can never give quite the same 
measure of satisfaction as the more solid masses which in past 
ages were necessary to serve the same ends and purposes. 

Ruskin has emphasised the cardinal necessity for beauty in 

building by his axiom that as any building takes away from 
what is good and pleasing per se—that is, space and sunlight—it 
is incumbent on those who build to give something in exchange 
for that which is lost by beauty of structure and design, and 
such a general proposition appears to be incontrovertible. 
__ In this context we may note that great engineering works are 
immeasurably greater disturbances or stronger notes in a 
landscape than mere buildings, and it follows that to design 
thein irrespective of esthetic considerations is to inflict a greater 
Injliry on our sense of beauty than to design buildings without 
bearing those considerations in mind, and that, therefore, the 
satisfaction we should derive from well-considered engineering 
works should be greater than the similar satisfaction we derive 
from beauty in other building works. 

In the ordinary house, or in the building devoted to com- 
mercial purposes, there is frequently comparatively small 
opportunity for creating one strong dominant expression of 
purpose ; while in the bridge, or aqueduct, such expression 
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is almost unavoidable, and we have one of the great { 
which make for art forced upon us, so to speak—we have 
simplicity, and mass with which to play. No small Sonnide a 
tions or practical requirements connected with them have toh. 
met. hat is required is a careful consideration of tien « d 
suitable detail ; all else which goes to make the beauty .- 
. : Y and 
poetry of structure is ours to deal with. 

There must, necessarily always be some dispute as to what 
constitutes beauty in a special case, as is evidenced by such 
contrary views as have been held with regard to the Porth 
Bridge, which William Morris denounced as that “ supreme 
expression of all ugliness’; while Waterhouse said, “The 
simple directness of purpose with which it does its work js 
splendid, and invests the vast monument with a beauty of its 
own. 

The one thing that is clear is that the correlation of architect 
and engineer, to be successful, should be a close and intimate one 
and that it is useless, as in the case of the Tower Bridge, to call 
in the architect to add to the engineer's work, and, shall we sav. 
attempt to hide it. To do so is to ask two men to explain a 
different portion of one meaning, each having no clear know- 
ledge of or sympathy with the other's purpose, and what we 
obtain in such a case must always be an unsatisfactory make- 
shift, as unity of conception is absent. : 

The engineering works of the Romans were satisfactory to 
all time, because they are the result of one mind working in a 
inedium and by means which were clearly understood. The 
architects of the Renaissance were the possessors of such 
scientific knowledge as was then known, and their works in 
regard to engineering problems satisfy us for the same reason— 
they are the simple and direct expression of purpose on the 
art of men who were trained and competent artists. 

Turning to our own times, we have such works as Waterloo 
Bridge, which was, considering the era in which it was built, a 
practical solution of a definite problem, but, being carried out by 
an architect of ability, has a beauty which is great because 
the problem to be dealt with gave mere opportunity than 
that occurring in other types of building. 

It was not, in fact, until the era of iron and steel that the 
separation of the professions, which have a fundamental unity 
and oneness, took place, and with that separation commenced 
the *‘ uglification ” of the modern world, a process which has 
been going on apace to the detriment of our landscape. It 1s 
fruitless to collect art treasures and build beautiful dwellings, 
if our country is to be desecrated by hideous girder bridges and 
railway-stations which dominate the landscape. 

The methods of bringing such a reform about are, as we see 
them, twofold—firstly, by educating public opinion so that tt 
will demand the esthetic treatment of engineering work ; and, 
secondly, by the unification of engineering and architecture as 
component parts of one calling. Just as in both America and 
France close co-operation between the two professions exists, a 
co-operation evidenced in France by the joint employment of 
architect and engineer in structures calling for their services, 
and in America by the employment of constructional engineers 
as members of architectural firms, so we hope to see in this 
country the artificial barrier between two portions of one great 
calling obliterated. 

Further, we think it both important and absolutely necessary 
that the engineer should have a preliminary training in archi- 
tecture, for although in this age ob specialisation It 1s frequently 
necessary for men to devote themselves to a small part of a 
profession or art so as to master it, it is absolutely essential that 
they should have some knowledge of, and sympathy with, the 
broader aspects of a calling of which his particular work forms 
but a section. we 

And the architect, on his side, would be the better artist if 
he had studied something of the principles which underlie 
engineering, instead of going through the world content to hoe 
his own furrow irrespective of the general field. 


We cannot, except on the stage, limit our point of view to 


one scene, for we have in external nature no proscenium = 
Macaulay's New Zealander, sitting on the ruins of ee oe 
Bridge, will judge our artistic civilisation not in sections, Dut ® 
one whole, and will praise or condemn it as such. — pr 

It is the failure to take broad views or to be influenced >y 
general considerations which often spoils the modern town, eat 
commercialism, but the unpractical outlook which makes ites 
think they can get on by shirking and eluding clear ee h 
which will coour again and again in similar cases, and wit 
are, atter all, the outcome of the wants and wishes of men 
to-day. oo, 
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NOTES. 


A LENGTHY communication from the Times corre- 
The Lay-out spondent at Delhi gives some interesting information 
of Delhi. as to the course of events in connection with the 
activities of the Town Planning Committee 
appointed to advise the Government. We gather from this communi- 
cation that the first duty of the Committee was to report on the best 
site, and that they chose a location to the south-west of the present 
city on the opposite side to the historic Ridge and the site of the 
recent Durbar. This choice was approved by the Government, and 
sketches for the lay-out were proceeded with ; but a certain amount 
of feeling in favour of the northern site appears to have found expres- 
sion in a definite constructive scheme put forward by Sir Bradford 
Leslie, a distinguished engineer with Indian e ence. The 
Committee were therefore requested to report on the ibilities 
of the northern site with reference to this scheme, and have — 
reiected it. Two main reasons appear to have influenced their 
decision—the lack of sufficient space and the unhealthiness of much 
of the area. On the latter point the Viceroy appointed a special 
Sanitary Committee, whose report, it is understood, is also un- 
favourable to the northern site. We suppose we may take it, there- 
fore, that the southern site is finally chosen and that the plan for 
its lav-out is well advanced. The public will naturally be interested 
to know what form this plan will take, and we hope the whole 
scheme will be published before any work is actually put in hand. 
Considering the wide Imperial importance of this undertaking, the 
influence it may exercise over the future of India, the enormous 
cost invulved, and its magnitude and interest from an architectural 
point of view, we consider that the scheme should be made public 
and submitted to the fullest criticism, both lay and professivnal, 
before anything is finally settled. It is too much the habit in this 
country to keep the public in ignorance of the details of Government 
architectural schemes till everything is finally decided, when criticism 
is blandly informed that it is too late. Such a procedure is no 
doubt most convenient for all those immediately concerned, but it 
does not tend to excite public interest in architecture or to produce 
the hest possible results. We hope the Government of India will 
be as ready to share the same respect for outside suggestions and 
criticisms of the design of the city as it showed for Sir Bradford 
Leslie's suggestion for the site, and that it will give every opportunity 
for such suggestions to be made before it is too late. 








A LETTER in the Westminster Gazette of the 3rd inst. 

Education calls attention to a want which the writer hopes will 
and Unskilled be met in the Government's promised educational 
Labour. measure in the shape of some scheme to deal with the 
present waste of the raw material of labour, which 

seens to be increasing as the years go by. The proposal outlined in 
the letter is that when a bov reaches a certain age—say twelve—his 
master shall consult him as to his tastes, and if, for instance, they 
should be in the direction of carpentering, he should be sent to join 
a class dealing with the subject, and, if after a set period of time he 
shows aptitude, he should continue to attend that class, but, if not, 
provision should be made for giving him instruction in some other 
subject. When he has passed the necessary standards at school he 
would be transferred to workshops or buildings to continue his 
training for a period, after which he would apply for a certificate of 
e'nciency, which would be an aid to him in after life. It is suggested 
that the education authority should be given power to proceed 
against the parents in the event uf the boy absenting himself from 
the works, and that in ease of misconduct he should be transferred 
to an institution run on the lines of the Borstal Institution. Further, 
that he should be paid a fair sum for his labour, which should be 
aug nented if needs be by a sum from the public Exchequer. It is 
Suggested that to prevent the objection that such a scheme would 
interfere with the labour market the boys might be employed on 
works which would not in the ordinary way be undertaken. Much as we 
sympathis? with the objects of the writer, we are afraid his scheme 
would in the end become a move towards that state of Socialism 
which we believe would be detrimental to the interests of the country. 


At the annual dinner of the Institute of British 
Architects Decorators on Monday a friendly indictment was 
and Colour made against architects which they will do well to 
Decoration. consider. It is alleged that, being ignorant of the 
per use of colour in the decoration of buildings, 
‘rc itects, for their well-being and safety, practise a wholesale use 
ci white paint, which constitutes “a disease.” Architects, in the 
wi rds of Mr. J. D. Crace, the President of the Institute, seem to have 
“unk all idea of eolour and look at their buildings in the mind’s eye 
> they appear on the white paper of the drawing-board.” We 
atraid that in the main this criticism holds and that the 
)\V exceptions serve to show how far the fear of colour, or the 
‘ad of its misapplication, has driven many architects to rely on 
the use of white ae which, by the way, very good use is made. 
‘| wust net be forgotten that cost is a factor of some im 
‘ich influences the architect, for the use of white paint need not 
‘e costly, and in the absence of a special knowledge of colour 
“ecoration on the part of the architect there is not the same desire 
to call in the decorator when a cheap and convenient material is at 
land. The client, again, has to be remembered, and in a good many 
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instances he has decided views about decoration, though he is generally 
amenable to reason if properly approached. When all this is said 
there remains the question: Is the average architect sufficiently 
interested in colour to call in the decorative artist whenever he has 
the opportunity—that is, where he does not feel able to carry out a 
scheme himself—and press his designs u the client if need be ? 
We know there are those who wou And as to the architect as 
decorator, provided he has the time to devote to the work, why 
should he not carry out an important subsidiary work if he has the 
ability to do so? If he is lacking in one or both respects, common 
sense would seem to dictate the necessity of calling in the expert, 
as he would in anv other branch of building work. It is admitted 
that some architects do so, especially in the case of large and important 
works, but in smaller commissions, where there is less scope and for 
that reason, it may be, little desire, there is a natural tendency for 
the architect to scheme the decoration of a building himself, and in 
that case nothing remains but to hope that in the course of time he 
may share the feelings of the decorator in his abhorrence of the use 
of all unsuitable materials. 





Tue Times of the 3rd inst. calls attention to the os 
The Hamp- sition which is being offered by the Hampstead Garden 
stead Garden Suburb and other authorities to the Northern 
Suburb and Junction Railway Bill. It is pointed out that the 


the New new line would run through the Garden Suburb, 
Railway and for a length of 14 miles would cut it in two, 
Scheme. necessitating an embankment which, in some places, 


would be 35 ft. in height. To meet the o ition 
the railway company have now in general terms @ to sink 
the line in a tunnel which would pass under Finchley-road instead 
of over it, thus doing away with unsightliness and noise. Before 
expressing an opinion on the matter the Garden Cities Association 
are seeking to ascertain the full extent of the proposal. To put the 
whole of this part of the line into a tunnel below the ground would 
involve building it at a level of 40 ft. below that contemplated, and 
would therefore greatly increase the cost of the scheme. It is 
probable that, if the company’s proposals contemplate this, 
opposition will be materially lessened; but the whole matter has to 
be considered in detail on both sides, and the Second Reading of the 
Bill will be postponed so that it may be discovered whether agreement 
is possible. The proposed scheme as outlined by the promoters is 
stated to be une which would destroy the amenities of the whole 
district, break up the Finchley town- ning scheme, and in addi- 
tion destroy the amenity of the valley of the Brent. It seems to 
us that the opposition to it is founded on sound principles, and will, 
we trust, be successful. Incidentally the importance of taking all 
possible developments into consideration and dealing with them at 
the outset on a sound and businesslike basis is shown by what has 


occurred, 


A scHEME has been brought before the Dublin 


Proposed Corporation by Mr. Aston for a proposed highway from 
New Dublin Dame-street to Henry and Mary streets, and a meeting 
Highway. has been held in its favour. Tlie idea has the strong 


support of Sir Thomas M. Deane, who points out that 
the recent proposal to build the New Art Gallery on a bridge would. if 
carried out, block the route of the new highway, rendering its exeeu- 
tion an impossibility. The Chairman, Mr. John Irvine, J.P., pointed out 
that at the outset he felt that the new scheme would be impracticable 
on account of its size and cost, but, having gone into the matter, he 
had come to the conclusion it was practicable. The scheme was a 
practical way of dealing with the problem of decaying streets in the 
heart of Dublin, and the Corporation had compulsory powers of 
acquiring property for such ee under the award of independent 
arbitrators. The income which would accrue to the Corporation 
from the scheme would be £10,000 a year, which would pay the 
interest on the sinkirg-fund. Numerous speeches were made in 
support of the scheme, which was described as having the unanimous 
approval of all sections of the Press, and a Committee was appointed 
to further the proposal. We also understand that a deputation, 
which included the President of the Royal Institute of Architects of 
Ireland, waited on the Lord Mayor to urge him to use his influence 
with the Corporation to rescind the resolution of that body to build 
the proposed Art Gallery on a bridge over the river. We hope that 
the widespread and growing interest in improvement schemes may 
before long bear fruit in the increased beauty of our towns which, 
we may say, badly need it! 





Tue Times of the 5th inst. contains a letter from the 

Canterbury Dean of Canterbury and also an article thereon. 
Cathedral. The Dean appeals for contributions towards the 
£2,000 needed to complete the restoration of the 

Chichele Tower of the Cathedral. Rather more than £30,000 have 
been spent on the repair of two of the towers, of which sum the Dean 
and Chapter have contributed over one-tenth, and the towers, ‘which 
were in a perilous state, have been made safe for generations. Four 
thousand pounds have been already contributed towards the repairs 
necessary in connection with the Chichele Tower, and the Dean makes 
an appeal for the necessary balance so that he may have the satis- 
faction of seeing the great efforts he has made on behalf of the fabric 
of which he is the guardian brought to a successful termination. 
We trust that the money which is so urgently required in connection 
with the historic Cathedral of Canterbury will be forthcoming. 
D 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: Decorative Arts Wing. 
Messrs. McKim, Mead, & Whit», Architects, rs 





Proressor REGINALD BLomFiz£cp (President) 
took the chair at the usual fortnightly meeting 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
held on Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, W. 

Mr. Guy Dawber announced the decease of 
Mr. S. R. J. Smith, elected an Associate in 
1879 and a Fellow in 1891. Mr. Smith was 
the architect of the Tate Gallery and a large 
number of free libraries in the districts around 
London. He also announced the decease of 
Mr. R. H. Burden, elected a Fellow in 1878. 

Vote of Thanks. 

The Chairman proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to M. Bonnat, Director of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, and to M. Eulot for the loan of 
the latter’s concours drawings for the Grand 
Prix de Rome, exhibited in connection with 
M. Billerey’s paper on “Modern French 
Architecture.” 

This was agreed to. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM BUILDINGS. 


Mr. Cecil C. Brewer then read a paper on 
“ American Museum Buildings,”’ in the course 
of which he said his task was one of selec- 
tion. To give even the shortest description of 
the fifty American museums visited upon his 
Godwin Bursary tour within the limits of a 
reasonably humane paper would result in a 
mere unprofitable catalogue, but as his full 
report was to be accorded the honour of a burial 
place in the library, he intended merely to select 
a few typical buildings, and, omitting as far as 
possible the more technical details, to give 
his impressions of them, discussing chiefly the 
effect they produce upon the ordi visitor. 
He made this selection intentionally, for it was 
surely the most important class of museum 
users; the especially interested spectator and 
the student will find what they are seeking in 
any museum, while the general public needs 
very careful handling if it is to use museums 
otherwise than as mere shelters from the 
weather or playgrounds for its young. 

While it is probable that more money and 
more enthusiasm have been given during the 
last decade to the building of museums in 
America than in any other country, a tour of 
seer ay of the most important of thee 
buildings did not show, as he had hoped, that 
the Americans have ag yet revolutionised 
museum and gallery planning as they un- 
doubtedly have the planning and arrangement 
of libraries. It is, of course, a far more 
complex and difficult problem to house, for 
display or study purposes, the multitude of 
objects which are, or may be, placed in 
museums—objects of every conceivable gize 
and shape, requiring individual care and 
treatment for exhibition or storage—than it 
is to house books which vary only from folio 
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to duodecimo, and require o1\\ 
accessible for benders. who in ti By. we 
provided with reading space ; 4 he had he be 
to find that the museum and gallery baildine 
of America would show definit. character; ings 
which would differentiate them from — 
European prototypes. ad 
That this is = at is probab 
amazing rate at which American ‘muse 
growing, and to the fierce and ovenlannae 
competition for exhibits, fostered by oe 
extraordinary liberality of the American 
citizens, which is manifesting itself jn the 
sale-rooms of the world, and by almost daily 
gifts or bequests to museums of money or 
of objects. ' 
This may sound paradoxical, but it seems 
as if the directors and curators are so occupied 
receiving and purchasing, arranging for pur. 
chases, or sending out expeditions, that they 
have little time or energy left to study their 
needs in the matter of buildings, or to specify 
these needs clearly to the architects, evolving 
with them a type of building to meet their 
wi gscresaga in time probably showing other 
and older countries new methods of arranging 
and peying public collections. It is not 
that the American museum buildings are in 
any way inferior to European, but there exists 
on both sides of the Atlantic a good deal of 
not unnatural dissatisfaction among museum 
directors at the existing buildings, and this 
dissatisfaction shows itself largely in indis. 
criminate abuse of architects whom they are apt 
to consider merely as hindrances to museum 
progress, only rendered necessary by the 
demand of the public that the buildings shal! 
be something more than warehouses, and of 
the more enlightened Americans that the public 
buildings shall he monumental and dignified, 
which demand is being met, if not by a 
national style, at least by a certain austerity 
and simplicity, and is leading to a far greater 
interest in civic buildings and planning than 
exists in Great Britain. With all humility, 
as one of these necessary hindrances, he would 
ask if a rye way to the ideal museum 
buildings than abuse of the architects might 
not be found in a careful study of existing 
buildings and of the weary crowds that pe 
through them, with an effort to discover which 
roomg seem the most attractive, and why! 
Which method of lighting or arrangement 
causes the crowd to linger? Whether objects 
on which a reasonable amount of light falls 
are not more easily seen than those which are 
silhouetted against a dazzlingly bright win- 
dow? Whether a room from 45 ft. to 60 ft. 
wide, lighted by enormous windows on each 
side, with a central gangway between an 
endless succession of eases at right angles to 
the passer, showing him nothing but retlec- 
tions of these windows, while the end of the 
vista is another expanse of glass, is really the 
best that can be devised for museum purpeses: 
If these are the ideals of museum men, 
architects have provided what is wanted, and 
in many cases the authorities are perfectly 
satisfied, only stipulating for uninterrupted 
floor space, plenty of light, and an absence of 
ornament. He was well aware that these 
are problems to which all the best museum 
directors in America, as in Europe, have 
given, and are giving, great attention, but 
there are others who eeem so wrapped up In 
classification, the elaboration of labels, the 
arrangement of exhibits in cases, and of = 
by series and groups, that they give litt 
thought to the effect of their collections es 
that great mass of the public which scarcely 
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New Field Museum, Chicago. 
Messrs. D. H. Burnham & Co, Architects. 
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auses to read @ label, or on the small number 
re intelligent people. who, without special 
knowledge of any particular subject, come 
with every Wish to be interested and 
instructed, and usually leave sadder and 
more weary, if no wiser, men. : 

Mr. Brewer divided museums roughly into 
three classes : General, Art, and Science. 

In the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White, 
architects, so small a section of this 
museum is completed that it is difficult 
to form any estimate of the final result, 
Only one flank of the great quadrangular 
plan was in use at the time of the 
lecturer's Visit, and this entailed the crowd- 
ing of departments and the use of rooms for 
purposes for which they were not designed. 
The plan for the echeme shows a magnificent 
architectural lay-out, but there is not much 
evidence that it has been studied with a 
view to special museum requirements. The 
whole area of 560 ft. sq. is shown, covered 
with building, the four courts in the angles, 
96 ft. sq., having glass roofs, the exterior 
and axial blocks carried up three floors. The 
heights of the rooms are :—First floor, 29 ft. ; 
second floor, 22 ft.; and 20 ft. to the lay- 
lights on the top tloor. The exterior, so far 
as it may yet be judged, is not in the archi- 
tects’ happiest manner, being somewhat cold 
and lifeless, and executed in a stone of a 
very dull, even grey colour, much resembling 
Portland cement. 

The Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, might 
fittingly be termed the world’s most magni- 
ficent department store of culture. 

Its departments comprise :—(1) An audito- 
rium for music, with very large and sumptuous 
foyer; (2) a library; (3) a museum; (4) an art 
gallery. Enormous sums have been lavished 
on somewhat ostentatious display, the whole 
having, it is proudly said, cost about 
£1,200,000. 

The library and auditorium were first built, 
and the museum was then located with the 
library, but in 1907 large additions were made 
for the museum, and the whole plan is rather 
amorphous, and the building, which meaeures 
400 ft. by 600 ft., the museum occupying 
rather more than half of that area, is sadly 
lacking in backbone. : 

The Free Museum of Science and Art, 
Philadelphia, although attached and belong- 
ing to the University, is in every sense of the 
word public, and will in time become the 
great general museum of Philadelphia. At 
present its collections are chiefly archeological 
and paleontological. The ground plan for the 
completed building is interesting architectur- 
ally, though, ag only about one-sixth of the 
Whole is built, it is difficult to form any idea 
of its success as a museum. The plan, how- 
ever, offers very fine opportunities for internal 
efiect, and the range of central galleries 
should be very stately. 

The general lay-out is similar to the Boston 
Fine Arte building, and one is inclined to 
think that the circuit of the whole museum 
will be difficult to follow. There seem many 
possibilities of short circuiting, no doubt 
intentional, the idea being to enable any 
department to be visited by itself, and, 
naturally, there must be the attendant danger 
to the casual visitor of missing sections 
entirely. Again, many of the vistas on the 
finished plan terminate in windows, and 
ilinost every gallery is lighted on two sides. 

_ Turning now to the Art Section, he found 
few general points of difference between the 
American buildings and those in Europe, 
excepuing that the museums and picture 
galeries are more often united in one build- 
in with us, and in the picture galleries 
vives the lighting, which is almost 
‘sally from the top, is very generally by 
its with a flat lay or ceiling light 
ling over almost the whole of the room. 






























































Toledo Art Gallery. 
Messrs. Green & Wicks, Architects. 
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The Institute of Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn. 
Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White, Architects. 


Double glazing with an attic space is held to be 
essential on account of the climate, and when 
one finds directors who admit to endeavouring 
to maintain a temperature of 70 deg. in their 
galleries, and more often attaining 75 deg. or 
80 deg., one sees that such achievements would 
be impossible with a single skylight in the 
American winters. 

In the Fine Arts Museum, Boston, at the 
time of the lecturer's visit only the first portion 
of a very large scheme was in use, 8o that it 
was impossible to form a complete judgment, 
but the story of its designing and building 
is little short of pathetic. It is probable that 
more study and more care were given to it 
than to the building of any other mus:um in 
the world. Seven years elapsed between the 
inception of the idea of a new museum and 
the laying of the first stone; theee years were 
spent in earnest etudy of requirements and 
of existing buildings in Europe and America, 
and the four volumes of Reports issued by the 
travelling Commission remain one of the most 
valuable pieces of museum literature. Two 
years were spent in etudying lighting pro- 
blems in an experimental building purposely 
built. A fifth volume of the Report was then 
issued summing up the whole work and con 
taining sketch-plans for the new building by 
one of the Commission architects, Mr. Clip- 
stone Sturgis. This volume seems not to 
have been widely circulated, and a few copies 
only are in existence; one is reported to be 
in the British Museum Library. 

The Metropolitan Museum, New York, is 
the largest and most important Art Museum 
in America, and certainly one of the most 
interesting to a student of museum architec- 
ture, as the buildings are ef three dates, and 
one is delighted to find that the latest addition 
is probably the most satisfactory museum 
building ‘on the Continent. 

The Art Institute of Chicago formed part of 
the World’s Fair, the Art Institute paying 
more than half its cost in order to obtain a per- 
manent, in lieu of a temporary, building. It 
is situated on the lake front, and comprises 
not only a picture gallery and general art 
museum, but an art school, which, with 700 
reguiar day students and a total roll of 2,500, 
must surely be one of the largest in the world ; 
it occupies not only the whole of the base- 
ment, but a range, 675 ft. long, of forty-three 
class and studio rooms to the east of the 
building, which, being sunk below the level 
of the ground, is not visible from the lake 
front. The main building is a great quad- 
rangle, bisected by the grand _ staircase, the 
two courts being filled by the lecture theatre 
and Jibrary. ‘ 

The design for the Corcoran Art Gallery, 
Washington, was selected in competition in 
1892, and the building opened in 1894. The 
whole was the. gift of the late W. W. 
Corcoran, “to be used solely for the purposes 
of encouraging American jus in _ pro- 
duction and preservation of works pertaining 
to the fine arts and kindred objects.”” As.will 
be seen from the plans, one end of the building 
is devoted to the art school and lecture 
theatre. The well-designed central atrium is 
used for casts, which ate here displayed to 
great.advantage, and a copy of the Parthenon 


frieze is fixed all round the ground floor 
wall. 

The Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo (Messrs. 
Green & Wicks, Buffalo, architects), is, archi- 
tecturally, the most nearly perfect art museum 
that he visited. It owes its being to the gener- 
osity of Mr. Albright, and no money, care, or 
thought has been spared to make it as com- 
plete as possible. It occupies a splendid site 
in the public park, above the lake, and the 
lay-out has been most carefully studied—the 
approaches and terraces being magnificent. 
The whole is, indeed, very. dignified without 
being bombastic. 

The lecturer gave a comprehensive account of 
come of the numerous science museums in the 
United States, and concluded with an interest 
ing account of aquaria in the United States. 
The tanks in the latter are, as a rule, lighted 
from the top, to which fact. they owe their 
great beauty and interest from the system of 
lighting employed, which enables their contents 
to be seen and examined to best advantage, 
whereas, if side-lighted, they were frequently 
of little more interest than inanimate 
collections. 


Professor Beresford Pite, 

in proposing a vote of thanks to the author, 
said that in Mr. Brewer they had an entirely 
suitable person for bridging over that extra- 
ordinary chasm which existed between their 
older and younger members, and it was a 
matter for congratulation that the Institute 
had awarded the Godwin Bursary to an archi- 
tect of such attainments. The subject dealt 
with was of great and practical interest to 
all of them. They all in these days learned 
by way of the museumg and galleries, 
although he was a little doubtful as to the 
nation at large having yet realised the fact 
that museums were educational rather than 
places of amusement. It was obvious to the 
architect that the fundamental purpose 
governed the plan. If a museum was a place 
of entertainment in which were to be dis- 
played the antics of fish, they might prepare 
themselves for planning in an entirely different 
manner to that continuous corridor which the 
evolutionary system of thought demanded for 
a scientific museum. The present scientific 
habit of looking at the development of all 
organic matter ag being a continuous pro- 
cession towards somewhere seemed to settle 
for ever the planning of any scientific museum. 
It meant a corridor starting from somewhere, 
leading to somewhere, and the pencilling off, 
as Mr. Brewer wished, of passage after 
passage, and space after espace. When they 
passed from the scientific to. the art. museum 
they had no theory; they had no evolution. 
They had no parent stem or branches and no 
definite system of labels. The architect was 
at large and the director was at sea in a 
fog, and they realised the result in almost 
every art moseum into which they went. It 
seemed to him that the plann of art 
galleries was one of their most interesting and 
difficult problems. With regard pate great 
general art museums, it might be asked 


what lines should guides architect, 
for instance, in planning, the archi- 
tectural portions, and they at once 
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face to face with a difficulty. Mr. Brewer 
had made it clear that he had a strong 
objection to the architectural treatment of the 
hall provided fur the exhibition of architec- 
tural imens, and there was a great deal to 
be said for that point of view. There was 
also a great deal to be said for the 
packing-case or warehouse system of design, 
where all the interest had to be concen- 
trated on the obj exhibited and none 
on the building itself. He felt very 
strongly how smaller objects so often 
suff from the disproportionate  cir- 
cumstances under which they were exhibited. 
Large awkward cases with large legs and 
frames swallowed up the charming little works 
of art exhibited in them, and the more they 
could free such objects from unnatural and 
abnormal conditions the better, although, at 
the same time, one must exhibit restraint 
with regard to the creation of an artificial 
atmosphere which was in no eense of the word 
natural, In the Bavarian Museum at Munich 
this had been carried to an extreme, and the 
interior had been furnished in such a manner 
that they would think they were in Madame 
Tussaud's, and the objects lost their serious- 
ness of purpose. One might have anticipated 
that this would be the case in America, but 
from what had been described they seemed 
to err in a too solemn eeriousness and a too 
heavy grandiose character out of keeping with 
the vast majority of art objects dealt with. 


Dr. Evans Hoyle, 

in seconding the motion, said he had been on 
one or two building committees, and experi- 
ence had Jed him to believe that in cases 
where a museum did not meet its require- 
ments the fault lay, not with the architect, 
but with the museum committee, for the 
reason that they did not tell the architect 
what it was they wanted. Mr. Brewer had 
divided museum visitorg into classes. The 
requirements of the students and specialists 
were fairly easily met from the architectural 
point of view. The student wanted as many 
specimens as near together as possible, and a 
table with a good light at which he could 
work. As to the ordinary visitor, they must 
not give him too much, and every specimen 
put before him must be well selected and 
labelled in such a way as to tell its own 
story. He had seen many of the American 
museums described, and many struck him as 
being altogether too large. He hardly knew 
what the maximum size ought te be, but it 
should not exceed 400 ft. by 220 ft. The open- 
air museum was more common in Europe than 
Mr. Brewer seemed to think, and seemed to 
have been started in Scandinavia. At Stock- 
holm the open-air museum covered 60 acres, in 
which was to be found every plant grown in 
Sweden, every animal that lived there, and 
specimens of old churches, farmhouses, mile- 
stones, etc. 

Mr. H. H. Statham 

said the author had raised the difficult point 
as to what was to be done with a large court 
where it was meant to exhibit architecture. 
He thought it was perfectly right to say if 
they were exhibiting specimens or casts of 
architecture in the centre of a court, they did 
not want to have architecture round the court ; 
but there was also the difficulty suggested by 
Professor Pite that they might go too far in 
the other direction and have too bare a 
room. He thought the difficulty might be 
solved by considering the relations of sculpture 
and architecture. If they were designing a 
sculpture gallery as part of a museum, they 
need never be afraid of putting a really good 
architectural surrounding to it, for sculpture 
always gained with architectural surrounding. 
Therefore, when they came to the architec- 
tural room, why not have a plain wall up to a 
certain point. and then have bas-relief running 
round the wall’ In that way they would have 
nothing to conflict with the architecture. 
Mr. W. Woodward 

said that, speaking some months ago on the 
subject of the lighting of picture galleries, he 
ventured to say that the best lighted picture 
gallery in London, having regard to what he 
had seen on the Continent, was the Tate 
Gallery; and another speaker who followed 
described the Tate Gallery as the worst lighted 
he had ever seen. Hence it made hit a little 
diffident. When one went to a museum it was 
not to admire the architecture, although he 
agreed that this should be decent and r 

able, but one went to see the exhibits and 
that ought to be borne in mind by architects. 
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to be a collection works which could be 


at a fine, critical faculty. Mr. Brewer on his 
visit to America did not to have been 
bowled over, but kept his wits about him and 
observed, and he would have liked him to say 

recisely what he did think of the buildings 
he had visited. He also said they had also had 
some shrewd remarks from Mr. Woodward, 
whoss common sense and humour was one of 
the bright lights of the Institute. There were 
many things capable of being exhibited in 
museums, but it ought to be definitely recog- 
nised that there were things incapable of 
exhibition, and the sooner they realised that 
the sooner would museums be more intelligible. 
A curious and significant fact cropped up in 
the photographs shown, which was that the 
Americans, who were not people of a very old 
tradition, were most diligent in their search 
for traditional types. 

The motion having been passed, 


Mr. Brewer 

said the baker’s shop referred to was placed 
in an open-air museum, and his point was 
that if they must keep these things the open 
air wag the place for them. There seemed to 
be some confusion as to what he said about 
architectural courts. He was thinking about 
the very large things which the public would 
have put in architectural museums; they 
would send them, and the directors could not 
refuse them. The only thing was to put them 
in some place as closely as possible resembling 
outdoor—i.e., in a very high hall with plain 
roof ; but they should not be put near ordinary 
exhibits meant to go inside. Scale was ail 
very well if they were designing a museum 
from the start and were going to put their 
Chippendale chairs into it, but what happened 
was that five years afterwards someone came 
and put whales into the room. There was 
no finality in these things, and so they must 
be as simple as possible, and go for a sort of 
intermediate scale which would do for most 
things, and take their chance. 
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A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ON 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDINGS. 


_ Wer have received the following communica- 
tion from a lady reader, dealing with the 
article in our issue of March 28, page 370, 
entitled “An Amateur on Architects"? :— 

The majority of women do not share 
“ Amateur’s ’’ views on architects. We do not 
wish all taste and design eliminated from the 
buildings we occupy or those we have to 
look upon. 

From amid “Amateur’s" complaints the 
only note of appreciation we can find is for 
“an austere factory, with nothing but plain 
flat surfaces for the eye to rest on.’’ Poor 
“Amateur’’! He is utilitarian to a painful 
degree, and it might be pointed out that the 
factory he mentions (I do not know it myself), 
belonging, as he eays, to the Kodak Company, 
would not do the amount of business it does 
were there only “ plain flat surfaces” for the 
camera to record. 

The monotony which the idea of plain flat 
surfaces suggests recalls a remark made by a 
small boy of my acquaintance. He was u 
from his home in the country—a house - 
ing by itself and designed by an architect— 
on a visit to an aunt who occupied one of a 
row of houses. “TI can’t see the use of living 
in a house like auntie’s—it is just like every- 
body else’s.”” His words were a child’s un- 
conscious protest against the terrible dullness 
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and sameness of a row of |). 

£0 ae to the spirit. uae le 
Fortunately, a is NOW a movement every. 

beg to ae 1 this, and the garden city 


re is TeaSOr, to 
that product of the builder—;,o; the oe, ta 
~~the row of houses with the abominable | . 
roof, may soon cease to be erected. il i . 
not contemplate the thought tha 8 

8 that the rool 
of the future may be an advertisement hoard 
1 that he who flies may read.) 
ing in a new suburb for a few vear 
had the opportunity of going over Liew 
new houses of a type the “ Amateur ” scorns— 
the half-tim » staring white rough cast 
multigabled type of house. Many were yeally 
charming ! uty and comfort were com. 
bined. The inside planning was good. every 
available space being put to the most ‘advan. 
tage. They had nice falls, and Were w 

e Without 

the useless re, the many etairs, and 
unusable corners that one often meets with jn 
older houses, They had a good landing, and 
all the rooms were of good size and shape 
in fact, the majority could be, and were, what 
the architect intended them to be—" the 
house beautiful.’’ 

The only unremediable drawback was. in 
my opinion, that s was limited. They 
were too close together, and had not enough 
ground attached. This, of course, was owing 
to financial reasons, and not the fault of the 
architect. 

The garden city should obviate this cramp 
ing together of families. Even with regard 
to the poor in towns, whom one expects use 
to have accustomed to being herded together, 
several little peeps behind the scenes have 
impressed me very much that there is—though 
unexpressed—a very strong resentment against 
the lack of privacy this proximity to neigh. 
bours entails. One of the feathers showing 
which way the wind blew has been that on 
more t one occasion something given has 
been very carefully wrapped up with the 
sw “T don’t want everybody to know 
what I've got.” 

So all will rejoice in the thought of a 
garden city, and we hope that its develop. 
ment will Oo in the hands of the architec!. 
Something more is wanted than houses and 
streets which comply with by-laws. Beauty 
and pleasantness should have their place in 
our homes, and there is little doubt will have 
if an architect is employed. 

Now for a few “ women’s wants.’’ A house 
may be likened to a machine that a woman 
has to work. The more perfectly it 1s 
planned, the greater the ease, comfort, and 
economy in working it. 

With houses such as I have described there 
is little left to ask for until we arrive at the 
scullery, and here we find a mundane require- 
ment not catered for. I allude to 
accommodation for laundry work. It is work 
that cannot be avoided or shirked, and is a 
big factor in the housewife’s calculations. It 
has to be done, and is done, in either of two 
ways. One way is to send the linen to a laundry, 
where it is usually quickly worn out, and, worse 
still, there is the terrible risk of it sharing the 
wash-tab with the linen of diseased persons; 
also, it is enormously expensive. The otier 
way is to do it at home with much labour 
ont discomfort. Everybody is familiar with 
the sight of galvanised baths suspended out. 
sidg scullery walls. Such appendages should 
not be necessary. In every scullery there 
should be at least two good-sized porcelain 
sinks of suitable depth for washing and 
rinsing, and fitted with hot and « id water 
taps and waste pipes. These fittings would 
obviate lifting and carrying water: (0 fact. 
would mean an enormous saving of time and 
labour, and, as now practically every house 
and cold water laid on, the expense 
of installation could hardly be very great. 
Then there should be a copper—not ‘0 iron 
one to iron-mould the linen. 1 shov'd have 
t ht it inconceivable for such a thing as 
the latter to be in existence, but, alas. there 
i my dwelling ! ; 
M ees ¥ ceardder on have wot yet £>! sai 

nant 8 
factory floors. I do not think a tenan' ~— 


alls Id place a mat here 
and share for one = ee aaeeatence. It is @ 

problem to solve; in fact. heme 
a genius to invent somethi» of t 

of a cement which could be 1" = 

a floor, and which, when dry, would '« hat 
and smooth without being cold 

A 


put linoleum down to 


cover the joins and cracks in the boards, ete. 
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It is shabby fairly eoon, and if we change our 
house it cannot without trouble and waste be 
» to do. 

=. time 4 when, to prevent our 
extinction by lligerent aircraft, we have 
to resort to dwellings underground (it might 
be wise to think of them now). e should 
then dwell under our gardens instead of over- 
looxing them, and our towns may appear as 
a collection of huge mole hills, and “Amateur ” 
will look in vain for the erections whore 
appearance Now offends him. — : 

Even then we hope the architect will expend 
his taste on the interiors, for are we not— 
though checked and fettered by convention— 
till Nature's children? And Nature, though 
the greatest of all utilitarians, creates no 
work without an element of beauty. 

A Woman Reaper. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Leicester Society of Architects. 

A meeting of the Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society of Architects was held on the 28th ult. 
in the Society's Room, St. Martin's East. The 
President, Mr. A. H. Hind, F.R.1.B.A., occupied 
the chair, and moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
W. Keay (Hon. Secretary) for the excellent 
series of lectures he had arranged, and this was 
heartily carried. 

Mr. Francis Morley, A.R.1.B.A.. read a paper 
on “A Study in Local Town Planning,’ and 
illustrated his remarks with a number of 
plans, showing, among others, a scheme for 
the utilisation of part of the Victoria Park 
as a civic centre and “ lay-out”’ incidental 
thereto. He said that if they could only re- 
build the town he was sure it would be done on 
a different scale, and the allocation of the 
residential. commercial, and industrial areas 
would receive careful consideration, whilst the 
main thoroughfares would be greatly widened. 
The commercial and industrial buildings had 
considerably increased during the past twenty 
or thirty years, and it was regrettable that 
the main streets had not inereased propor- 
tionately in width. Referring to the new 
pavilion adjoining the Victoria Park, he said 
the site was not very imposing. and the ap- 
proaches were also not very adequate. But 
from an architectural standpoint he had no 
criticisms whatever to make. 

Mr. N. B. Robertson, A.R.I.B.A., delivered 
an address on “ Leicestershire Bricks and 
Brickwork, Old and New.” He said we had 
advanced in the making of bricks since medisval 
times, but we had not altogether better bricks. 
This he attributed to the present-day brick- 
maker leaving out an essential process which 
was responsible for fine weathering qualities 
that those of past times were noted for. The 
address was illustrated by diagrams and a fine 
series of photographs and several pieces of 
old bricks. 

Mr. 8. P. Pick said there was nothing like 
having a high ideal, never mind whether you 
succeeded or not. He was sure that when the 
new hall was completed Leicester would be 
proud of having such a fine building at such a 
comparatively small outlay. But if it had 
been placed on a proper site it would have been 
a far greater success. 

On the proposition of the Chairman, « 
vote of thanks was to all who had 
contributed to the success of the lectures. 


Edinburgh Architectural -Association. 
meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
A iation was held on the 2nd inst. at the 
Association Rooms, 117, George-street, Mr. A. 
Lome Campbell, the President, in the chair, 
il an address was given by Mr. Henry F. 
Kerv on “ Some Scottish Houses of the Sixteenth, 
S ‘teenth, and Eighteenth Centuries.”” In 
ixteenth century, said the lecturer, civili- 
1 was so far advanced that distinct 


nee is seen of the ing of the grim 

's and the coming of de more comfortable 
ion. Keeps and moats were 

\.8 of the past, and features of fortification, 

cutrance towers, machi ions, and barti- 

- became only decorative features. In the 

Peace at Stirki and that at Falkland, the 

“cost Renaissance work of Scotland is seen, 

‘in it not much of native handiwork. But 

ich © ing designs as Fordel, Crathes, 

Newark Castles the Scottish baronial 

is gradually assuming classic details. 

\. its Scottish features, Fyvie is an example 

‘a classically planned elevation, one side a 
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direct reproduction of the other side, and yet 
towers, turreta, and much corbelling are the 
chief features of the front. Later the mansion- 
house supersedes the castle, as at Wintoun, 
where the beautiful stonework of the exterior and 
the plasterwork of the interior delight the eye. 
The almost untouched Castle of Craigievar stands 
like a living museum, to delight the eyes of the 
antiquary. The quaintness of the prevailing 
style is visible in such houses as Cu 
“Palace,” Pittencrieff, and Claypotts. To- 
wards the close of the seventeenth century 
Sir William Bruce’s advent gave us the char- 
acteristic work at Holyrood Palace, although 
the great ceilings of the State-rooms and the 
more elaboration of the wood-carving is not 
native work. His work at his own house, 
Kinross, and either his work, or the result of his 
great influcnee, at Drumlanrig, Hopetoun, and 
Hamilton Palace (1705), are a rich heritage. 
Lastly, the eighteenth century closes with the 
work of the younger Adam, Charlotte Square, 
Balbardie House, and Gosford being conspicuous 
examples of his ability. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland: 
Proposed Municipal Art Gallery for Dublin. 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a meeting of the Council held on the 
7th inst., and copies were ordered to be sent 
to the Lord Mayor, the Hon., Secretary of the 
Site Committee, the Press, and the members of 
the Institute :—‘‘ That the Council deprecates 
the apparent intention of the promoters of the 
new Municipal Art Gallery Building to with- 
hold from Irish architects the opportunity 
of submitting designs. The Council further 
regrets that it is proposed to associate an Irish 
architect with Mr. Lutyens. Similar action 
has prevented Irish architects from exhibiting 
their skill in design on more than one occasion 
in recent years. The Council would suggest 
that an open competition for the design be 
inaugurated and that Mr. Lutyens be asked to 
act as assessor.” 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





Professional Announcement. 

Mr. Herbert A. Welch, A.R.LB.A., has 
moved to No. 7, New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
W.C., from No. 8, New Court. His telephone 
number is Holborn 6453. 


The Royal Archeological Institute. 

A special visit to Windsor Castle was ar- 
ranged for Tuesday and Wednesday last, and 
the party was under the guidance of Mr. 
Ww. i. St. John Hope, who gave the history 
of the various buildings. The summer meeting 
of the Institute will be held at Exeter from 
July 22 to 30, and particulars will be issued 
shortly by the Secretary, 19, Bloomsbury- 
square, W.C. 


Summer School of Town Planning. 

In view of the success of the Summer School 
of Town Planning held at the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb in August last, a second school 
on similar lines will be held at the same centre 
this year from August 2 to 16. inclusive. A 
representative Committee is arranging the 
details of the programme: it wi appeal 
especially to municipal architects, engineers, 
and surveyors, and will be of. interest to all 
who. are concerned in the scientific planning 
of towns and town extensions. The syllabus 
will be sent on application to Mr. J. 5. Rathbone, 
Hon. Secretary, Summer School of Town 
Planning, The Institute, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, N.W. 


“The Beauty of Edinburgh.” 

This was the title of a lecture delivered 
before the Edinburgh Photographic Society by 
Mr. Otto Schlapp. The lecturer said there were 
really three towns in Edinburgh—the - old, 
the new, and the newest ; the old, unique in its 
buildings; the newest, with a characteristic 
of cheapness. One of the test mistakes 
Edinburgh had made was in allowing the Old 
Town to decay, and he hoped something woes 
yet come out of the plan to restore the 
mile. As to the buildings, he classed the 
Register House as one of the most beautiful. 
The old University was ae _ building, 
but had been somewhat spoi renege 
of the surrounding buildings sher Hall 
would be one of the finest buildings in Edinburgh, 
provided the architect did not spoil it by putting 
a railing or something of that kind round the 
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dome. The restoration of St. Giles, so far as 
the exterior was concerned, had been a perfect 
tragedy, as the outside was formerly extremely 
icturesque, and St. Cuthbert’s Church had 
spoiled’ by the extensions. The harmony 
of George Watson’s College for Boys had like- 
wise been destroyed by the additions. The 
North Bridge was one of the attractions of 
Edinburgh, and the Regent’s Arch was another 
beautiful bridge. Many of the statues in the 
city had been spoiled by bad pedestals and 
bad placing. 


L.C.C. Norbary Estate. 

The Housing Committee of the London County 
Council are considering the further development 
of the Norbury Estate by the erection of further 
working-class dwellings on the 11} acres still 
remaining. It is ifttended to provide 133 cottages, 
containing eight rooms and eget thirty-five 
with extra smal] bedroom in addition to this 
accommodation, and 122 with four rooms and 
scullery, giving a total of 290. All cottages will 
have bathrooms, with the exception of forty-two 
of the three-roomed cottages. It is anticipated 
that the dwellings of three rooms will let at 
7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. a week ; those with extra bed- 
room at 8s. 6d. or 9s. 6d.; and the four-roomed 
dwellings at 9s. 6d. or 10s. 6d. It is intended 
to provide dwellings suitable for those earning 
from 256. to 30s. a week. The total cost will 
be £74,000. 


L.C.C. Art Scholarships. 


The Council is prepared to award in 1913 
the following art scholarships and exhibitions, 
designed to enable students and artisans to 
obtain instruction in art and artistic crafts 
at approved schools or classes. Not more 
that sixty art scholarships will be awarded 
for full time day instruction, thirty of these 
scholarships to be allocated in the first instance 
to persons engaged in artistic crafts. Not 
more than 110 evening art exhibitions will be 
awarded to persons engaged in or intending 
to engage in artistic crafts. Each scholarship 
will consist of free education, together with, in 
cases where the Council thinks fit, a maintenance 
grant, the amount of which will be determined 
after consideration of the circumstances of 
each candidate, but which will not exceed 
£50 a year in any case. The scholarships 
will be tenable for a period of one year in the 
first instance, but they may in the ordinary 
way be extended for a second year, and in 
certain cases for a third year. Thirty scholar- 
ships will be allocated to persons engaged in 
artistic crafts in order that young artisans 
who are anxious to widen their knowledge of 
their craft may be given facilities for relin- 
quishing their occupation for a year or more in 
order to follow a course of advanced instruction 
in Artistic craft. Full particulars of these 
scholarships and exhibitions, together with 
detailed instructions as to the submission, execu- 
tion, etc., of works, are set out in the Council's 
‘Scholarships and Training of Teachers’ Hand- 
book, 1913,” which may be obiained either 
directly or through any bookseller, from Messrs. 
P. 8. King & Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith-street, 
Westminster, 8.W., price Id. ; by post, 3d. 


The British Fire Prevention Committee. 


The British Fire Prevention Committee has 
decided to issue an exhaustive report on the 
fire protective organisation of Russia, this 
volume to be partly the outcome of a visit 
of a deputation from the Committee to St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Warsaw, and partly 
of data obtained from official 


a su 

sources. report will be in the form of a 
uarto volume of 120 peace compiled by Mr. 
dwin O. Sachs, F.R.S.Ed., with some 160 


illustrations, and is tc be issued at the end 
of April. The Committee are also shortly 
publishing a volume dealing with the results 
of their pp raged meg «psy fete 
partitions, this volume to a complementary 
volume to two already published on the results of 
fire teste with twenty-eight floors and sixty 
fire-resisting doors. 
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Crvm. Exormezsr’s Pocker-Boos. By A. I. 
Frye. (London: Constable & Co. 21s. net.) 

A B C Gvuipe to Parents. By R. E. 
Phillips and A. M. Flack. (London: Butter- 
worth & Co.) 
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Gilmour Hall, Students’ Ciub, Liverpool. 


HIS hall has been given by Capt. 
Gilmour, a gentleman to whom the 
University of Liverpool owes many 
munificent benefactions, as a hall 

for debates as well as for general meetings of 

the student body. - It is situated in the centre 
of the Students’ Union, midway between the 
men’s and women’s wings. A stage is pro- 
vided for concerts and dramatic entertainments. 

The floor has been kept level for dancing. 

The walls are being executed in stone plaster 

and the ceiling in ordinary fibre plaster by Messrs. 

John Tanner & Son, of Liverpool and London. 

It is proposed te decorate the ceiling in primary 

colonrs and gold. The general contractors are 

Messrs. G. Chappell, of Liverpool. The archi- 

tect is Professor C. H. Reilly, F.R.I. B.A. 





Leicester Museum and Art Galleries. 
Tuis building was recently reopened by 
the Right Hon. John Burns, M.P., after 
Ses 
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Leicester Art Gallery Extension. 


alterations and extensions. The. original 
building, which was erected in the year 1837 
from the design of Joseph Hansom (founder of 
the Builder), consisted of a two-story structure 
of heavy classical proportions. Owing to the 
number of the division walls, the irregular 
floor lines and insufficiency of light in the old 
portion, the whole of the internal walls and 
staircases have been removed, the outside 
walls underpinned, the earth excavated for 
a depth of some 13 ft., and a large well-lit 
basement story formed and galleries, ete., 
inserted at first-floor level. 

The new west wing consists of a three-story 
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block, the basement of which is at present 
used principally for administration purposes 
and research work and the upper floors as 
exhibition-rooms. 

The architect was Mr. Albert Horbert. 
A.R.LB.A. Mr. James Chapman, of Leicester, 
was the general contractor, and the steel con- 
struction was by Messrs. Russell & Sons, 
Leicester. The clerk of works was Mr. 
John Bent. The heating was by Messrs. 
Gimson & Co., Ltd., and the lighting by Messrs. 
1. H. Wathes & Co., both of Leicester. The 

laster modelling and sculpture was by Mr. 
J. Crosland McClure and Mr. J. H. Morcom. 








Leicester Art Gallery Extension. 
Mr. Albert Herbert, A.R.ILB.A., Architect. 
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Buildings at Zakoziel in the Province of 
Grodno, Russia. 

Tur buildings illustrated form part of a 
scheme for the remodelling of a large estate. 
The stabling, riding sehool, and stable-lads 
quarters are an interesting feature, though many 
other buildings have already been crected or 
are in course of construction, including several 
dwelling-houses, cottages, laundry, cow-houses, 
piggeries, and other farm buildings, etc. 

All the fittings for the stables, as well as 

the casements and leaded lights, were sent out 
from this country, and full-size models of the 
principal joinery were sent to Warsaw for 
copying, all the woodwork being of oak. An 
English resident elerk of works, having an 
intimate knowledge of Russian and Polish, 
supervised the erection of this building. 
The bricks are made on the estate, the size 
being 10§ in. by 5} in. by 2} in. They are 
wood burnt and of exceedingly fine colour and 
exture. 
Roofing tiles for the principal buildings were 
obtained in Holland, those for the smaller 
dwellings were made locally, but thatch has 
also been used in Many Cases. 

Last, but by no means least, there will be 
the large mansion, working drawings for which 
are now in hand. E. Turner Powe tt. 


MEETINGS. 


Sarvapay, Apri. 12, 
Building Exhibition, Olympia.—Opening, by tho Lord 
Mayor. 
Institution of Municipal Engineers.—Visit to the 
Building Exhibition, Olympia. _ 
Northern Architectural Association.—Annual meeting. 
7,30 p.m. 





Mowpay, Apri 14. 

Bristol Society of Architects.—Annual general meeting. 
Ss p.m 

Royal Society of Arts.—Professor J. E. Petavel on 
‘* Aeronautics.” 8 p.m. 

The I corporated Clerks of Works’ Association (Car- 
penters’ Hall, London-wali).—Thirty-first annual meet- 
ing. 7 p.m. 

The London Association of Master Decorators (at the 
Holhorn Restawrant).—Mr. C. Bussell on “ Leadless 
Paints—Lead and Zine Pigments Compared.”” 7.30 p.m. 

Tvespar, Aprit 15, 

Rluminating Engineering Society.—_Mr. A. P. Trotter 
on “Standard Clauses for Inclusion in a Specification 
of Street Lighting.” 8 p.m. 

Wepyespar, Apri 16. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Associates 
meeting. 8 p.m. 

Rowal Society of Arts.—Mr. W. C. Hancock on ‘‘ The 
Physical Properties of Clay.” 8 p.m. 

Tuvrspar, Apri 17. 

Carpenters’ Hall, Lendon-wall.—Mr. A. Henry, M.A., 
on “The Choice of Trees for Profitable Planting.’ 
5 p.m, 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Anovual dinner. 

Royal Society of Arts,—Mr. N. G. Cholmeley on “‘ The 
Burma Oil Fields.” 4.30 p.m. 


. 





Leicester Art Gallery Extension: New 
Exhibition-room. 
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Leicester Art Gallery Extension. 


Mr, Albert Herbert, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Indifferent Quantities. 


Smr,—The discussion in your columns upon 
the subject of quantities appears to be some- 
what one-sided. Probably few architects are 
capable of taking off quantities in the excessive 
detail now practised for large and elaborate 
works, but many can and do take off for work 
of ordinary character, with the result that they 
attain a grasp of their building which is bene- 
ficial both to themselves and their clients. 

For the great bulk of the work done the 
elaborate bills of the quantity surveyor are 
not necessary, and the provincial builders and 
smaller metropolitan contractors do not under- 
stand them. The pricing surveyor of the big 
contracting firms of building financiers may 
be able to deal with them, but it is rare to see 
such a set of bills priced in all detail. 

The quantity surveyors evidently resent the 
retention by architects of work which they 
think should be given to themselves, but in the 
course of forty years’ practice I have never met 
with a quantity surveyor who would not 
gladly act as an architect when he got the 
chance, and I think it may be said that quantity 
surveyors’ architecture is at least as bad as 
architects’ quantity surveying. 

It is the surveyor who has encroached and 
from the position of builder’s estimator has 
risen to be the rival of the architect and now 
seeks to become his master. _ 

Retimep ARCHITECT. 





Sre,—There are certain reasons for and 
against architects taking off the quantities 
from their own drawings. If they do they 
must, of course, know how to do so proeety 
and according to custom, and be well versed 


in prices, 

1. If they did the work themselves they 
would have to think out and settle all details 
which now are often left until the builder 
requires the information. 





A.BR.I.B.A., Architect. 


2. If the architect*takes\,off the quantities 
he must notify this to his employer and tell him 
the charge he will make. 

3. It is necessary also that the builder, or 
builders, should be satisfied that the architect 
is above suspicion and that he does not take 
commission from tradesmen employed—.c., 
discounts. 

4. Architects, if they have a fairly remu- 
nerative practice, have no time to spare; 
what with supplying details and superintending 
works, they should not themselves take the 
quantities for jobs of greater cost than two 
or three thousand pounds. 

5. All buildings over, say, £3,000 should be 
sent to a quantity surveyor because of the 
time required and the staff necessary to work 
up the dimensions, etc., and if the architect 
is in good practice he would not be able to do 
all the work himself, but must get a qualified 
man in his office specially, as his head assistant 
draughtsman usually has more than he can 
do even with the help of junior assistants. 
Why, then, should not a quantity surveyor be 
employed ? 

he quantity surveyor can often pour oil 
on the troubled waters. We all know that 
architects leave the preparation of most of 
their details until after a tender has been 
accepted, and, without thinking or wishing to 
increase cost, are apt to put more work into 
such details than was implied by the original 
drawings, and when asked for an extra decline 
to allow anything, saying that the detail shows 
what was originally intended ; then the builder, 
if he wants to keep his connection, has to waive 
his claims. 

I have taken quantities myself for small 
ee for which I was architect, and 
have always found that such quantities were 
regarded with suspicion by the builder, and 
also that it was Im some sense advisable to 
refer the settlement of account to arbitration 
in preference to trying to effect a settlement 
myself. 

It, therefore, appears to me that an architect 
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had better leave quantities alone, although 
if he has the time there should be no reason 
why he could not take the quantities out for 
small works for another architect if he wishes. 

It is a pity that the Institute and other 
kindred bodies are not more practical and 
less ornamental, arranging what can be done 
by their members, and also endeavouring to get 
other good men outside their own members 
to carry out their views in practice. 

‘““ MENS CONSCIA RECTI.” 


Srr,—The correspondence in your paper 
with regard to this question has certainly been 
very amusing, and one can fully appreciate 
the desire of so-called quantity surveyors 
to rake all such work into their net. They 
do not seem to appreciate the fact that the 
only man who is really qualified to take out 
the quantities of any work is the man in whose 
brain such work emanates. It is entirely 
owing to the fact that the modern architect 
is too lazy or too busy to acquire the necessary 
knowledge of mensuration, materials, con- 
struction, and trade customs that quantity 
surveyors have been invented. 

If architects would only go through all the 
shops of the building trades during their 
indentures and learn the different trades 
thoroughly there would not only be no need for 
quantity surveyors, but work would be more 
economically and more efficiently carried out. 

How often in bills of quantities taken out 
by so-called quantity surveyors does one not 
find either lump sums or the most extraordinary 
measurements because they have failed to 
grasp that which the architect requires ? 

I am afraid that many architects rely upon 
the quantity surveyor for a good deal of their 
construction because of their own ignorance. 
The fact is that many London architects are not 
nearly so thoroughly grounded in their pro- 
fession as are their professional brethren in 
the country, and consequently the modern 
invention of quantity surveyors has been very 
useful to them. 

Why is it that British architects are the 
only ones on this earth that permit their 
measuring work to be done by so-called 
quantity surveyors? It is well within the 
knowledge of many of us that a percentage 
of self-styled quantity surveyors later blossom 
out into fully-fledged architects. 

Architects are not only allowing such work 
as their own quantities to be taken away from 
them, but they are also permitting work that 
used to be done by them to pass into the hands 
of solicitors, auctioneers, decorators, furnishers, 
and others until in the very near future they will 
be reduced to the sole expedient of mere draughts- 
manship, even if that will be left to them. 

This modern tendency of being unthorough 
is surely very much to be regretted, and will 
lead to the destruction of our profession. 

CHIEF CRAFTSMAN. 


Specialisation in Architecture. 

Str,—Mr. W. S. Purchon’s article on 
“ Specialisation in Architecture and in Archi- 
tectural Education’ has many ideas which 
would give one to pause alarmed were it not 
that they are hardly new. Many indeed are 
old perennial weeds which choke the garden 
of architecture, but there is one which startles 
by its originality. I have often wondered 
what peculiar bias of intellect constitutes an 
“ artistic’ architect. Now 1 know him to be 
one who, in the writer's words, “seems to 
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spend his time in preparing plans of pleasing 
appearance, and in getting into all kinds of 
trouble because of the lack of knowledge of 
materials, construction, and sanitation. and be- 
cause he unconsciously treated (sic) archit2cture 
as a two-dimensioned rather than as a three- 
dimensioned art.” But I am not quite satisfied, 
for I cannot see why all that trouble should 
follow as a natural consequence from the 
ability to make plans of a pleasing appearance. 

It does not seem to be quite logical, as a 
plan of that nature is the result of skill and 
knowledge. Indeed, all good plans possess 
that quality of lucidity which makes them 
pleasant to contemplate. This is, of course, 
only incidental to Mr. Purchon’s plea for 
specialisation, which is in effect that there be 
architects to do one kind of work and others 
to do another kind. It is true that architects 
will always be in two groups—an old and 
Biblical division of the sheep and goats. The 
latter invariably find themselves made up of 
specialists. It is difficult to particularise, but 
I may say there is one beautiful theatre in 
London designed—not by a theatre specialist. 

Enumerating the difficulties which add to 
the ‘burden of architects,’ Mr. Purchon 
mentions by-laws, drainage, and new materials; 
but surely they are incidental to architecture in 
its widest sense, and belong exclusively to no 
particular kind of building. And the real 
difficulty of modern architecture he scarcely 
mentions, viz., planning, which, I believe, does 
much to keep architecture vital, and which 
specialisation tends to degrade into copyism 
of a registered type, J. M. W. Ha vey. 

Chelsea Arts Club. 

The Problem of Rural Cottages. 

Str,—In the Times of the 29th ult. there is 
published extracts from an official Memorandum 
on housing which is being reissued in a revised 
form by the Local Government Board, and 
bearing in mind the criticisms, some of them 
anonymous, which have been passed upon the 
paper which I read at the Surveyors’ Institution 
on February 10 last (which paper you were 
good enough to print in the Builder), I shall be 
much obliged if you will kindly quote the 
following words which appear in the 7'imes with 
reference to the above-named Memorandum :— 

“The stringency of local by-laws is often 
found to hamper undertakings of this kind, 
and the Memorandum gives a timely warning 
to local authorities not to allow regulations 
intended to secure stability and healthy con- 
ditions to become unduly restrictive in regard to 
the erection of small houses.”’ 

It would appear from this that, at last, 
even the Local Government Board finds it 
desirable to modify those restrictions which, 
as I have so strongly urged, have resulted in 
the present difficulties in erecting cottages and 
houses for the working classes at such a price as 
would enable them to be let at rents which the 
occupant could afford to pay. 

It will no doubt be interesting to the pro- 
fession to know that attached to the Memoran- 
dum above referred to there will be a “ series 
of model plans of dwellings of a simple type,” 
and as those plans will be distributed broadcast, 
and have received the approval of the Local 
Government Board, the fact will no doubt be 
received by architects generally, particularly 
those of our professional brethren who practise 
in the provinces, with considerable delight, 
as it will enable all who desire to build cottages 
and dwellings for the working classes to adopt 
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those stereotyped and standardised specimens | 
and rid themselves at the same time of the _ 
professional! architect. Wa. Woopwarp, 





Ancient Heating Chambers. 

S1r,—I notice in your account of the ‘ 
ing of the Institution of Heating and Venti. 
Jating Engineers* that Mr. John Jeffreys con: 
tributed a description of the heating ang — 
ventilating arrangements of the Romans in 
this country, with remarks on the difficulty 
in finding out how buildings were warmed by 
~ ene. me ee 4 

‘astleacre Priory, which is near Kino’. 
Lynn, does not date so far back as Rus 
times, but there is a very interesting chamber 
there which gives some clue to the method of _ 
warming ancient abbeys and priories, fe 

As it is an interesting ruin, if any reader 
of your paper is at any time near Hunstanton, — 
Wells, or King’s Lynn, I am sure he would © 
have a pleasant afternoon if he visited this | 
priory. J. H. Kerner-GReEenwoop, 


o.t>.-2. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


It must be understood that the following paragraph ig 
printed as news, and not as an advertisement; and that 
while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur, 


The list of current Competitions is printed on page 442. 4 
First Church of Christ Scientist, Leeds, 


Seventeen designs were submitted in a 
limited competition for this church. Mr, 
Walter H. Brierley, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A, was 
the assessor, and his award is as follows:— 
First place, Mr. W. P. Schofield, A.R.IBA, 
15, Park-row, Leeds; second (£50), Mr. J. 8 
Cibson, F.R.1.B.A., 5, Old Bond-street, London; 7 
third (£30), Mr. S. K. Greenslade, A.R.I.BA, — 
11, Gray’s Inn-syuare, London, W.C. The 
Committee have confirmed the assessor's award, 
and entrusted the work to Mr. Schofield, 
It is proposed to exhibit all the designs. 


—_ =~ 
—_— 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of April 11, 1863. 








Architects’ Commissions from Tradesmen, 
“ A CORRESPONDENT, dating from Man 
chester, and signing “One Who Will Not 
Fee,” asserts that several of the architects 
there give builders to understand that asa 
matter of course they expect to receive & 
commission on all the work done under them, 
whether by contract or by private arrange 
ment. Further, that he fears the system 
is on the increase. We must have something 
more than general assertion before we cat 
believe so injurious an assertion as this, = 

The writer says: “The evil is baneful im 
its results, destroying the independence of & 
class who, above all men, ought to be above 
being bought; and often, as a naule 
consequence, leading to the sacrifice of the 
interest of the proprietor.” 4 

Our readers do not require to be told our ~ 
own opinion on the subject ; but we must 
have proofs before we can admit the 
of the accusation. 





*,.* If the assertions made above were true 
fifty years ago, which we doubt, such 
are of rare occurrence now.—ED. 


* See our issue fur March 2, p. 38l. 
































Poultry House, Zakoziel, Russia, for the Countess Bobrinskoy. 


Mr. E. Turner Powell, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


(See p. 429.) 
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